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FOREWORD 


Ir is my pleasure to introduce The Romance of the 
Alphabet and to set it on a journey which I hope 
and trust will be happy, successful and long. 

How many of us take things for granted! We 
accept the blessings of life without thought or 
deliberation. Were we more conscious of our 
indebtedness, larger would be the number who 
would greet the morning with a smile. Life holds 
great treasures for our education and edification. 

Out of the past springs a knowledge of the 
present, a knowledge which, if rightly understood, 
adds reality and breadth of vision to our accumu- 
lated experience. Mr. Allen in this book takes us 
back into past ages. We are shown something of 
the beginnings, the development and the forma- 
tion of our alphabet. We cannot help but feel 
that our everyday A, B,C, . . . is filled with life, 
struggle and romance. We are brought face to 
face with man’s urge to leave some trace of his 
being, his thoughts and his aspirations to those 
who follow. 

But for the written records left us on stone, 
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clay, or in later times on paper, we should know 
but little of the thoughts that passed from tribe 
to tribe, or from father to son, in the struggle for 
supremacy and understanding. Thoughts would 
have withered as the grass of the field, and the 
innermost hopes and fears of mankind would 
never have been recorded. We might have had 
buildings of a sort and other artistic achievements, 
but little telling of the heartaches and joys which 
go to make the total of our mental inheritance. 
It is through the alphabets that man has been 
able to record much of the contemporary life of 
his time. Alphabets, of which about fifty are now 
in use, are built from letters. It is of the twenty- 
six letters of our alphabet which Mr. Allen writes. 

The story of these letters is full of interesting 
legends, facts and romances. In the search towards 
the beginnings of written characters new avenues 
are opened and we are thrilled, at times almost 
to reverence, for those who have simplified for us 
and made easy written expression. The book 
shows that our alphabet began with pictographs, 
ideographs and later with a series of hieroglyphics 
out of which our alphabetic signs have grown. 
To us the notion of writing by symbols appears 
simple, but the passage from the ideographic 
picture writing to a pure alphabet is one of the 
greatest triumphs of the human intellect. Great 
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is the story. Probably few of us know that the 
notched stick, or the knotted cord, is in some 
way or other connected with an early stage of 
expression. 

In looking backwards it appears that man has 
ever been on the lookout for the short cut. Speed 
seems inherent to our mental and bodily make 
up. We desire to arrive with as little trouble as 
possible. The progress of our letters has been 
one of long and constant simplification. The 
important point, however, is not the discovery of 
a method, but the invention of a facile device, 
such as the alphabet, by means of which the art 
of writing has been simplified. This simplification 
taxed the genius of three gifted races of the ancient 
world. It began with the Egyptians, was con- 
tinued by the Semites and made more perfect 
by the Greeks. The complete story will never be 
told. By its very simplicity we are able to enjoy 
untold wealth of literature. What a heritage we 
hold and how little are we conscious of the struggle 
in perfecting our letters when reading our books 
or our daily paper. 

The most common tasks of everyday life are 
full of history and romance for those who will 
ponder and search. How thrilling for a child 
to realise that behind each of the letters of the 
alphabet is a story going back for centuries. 
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Imagine the joy of realising for the first time that 
our letter M is all that remains of the conven- 
tionalised picture of an owl, or that the letter 
A is in some way connected with an eagle, or 
that the letter D has something in common with 
a door. It is in such ways as these that Mr. Allen 
whets the appetite, points to us a way of making 
our letters speak and adds reality to the written 
word. To understand the full story of our alphabet 
would be to understand a common heritage 
knitting together many of the races of the world. 
This common understanding was never needed 
more than now when a narrow nationalism is so 


prevalent. 
To all who are interested to know something 
of the beginnings of our A, B,C, . . . X, Y, Z, 


I commend this book. It will give knowledge 
and interest to the uninitiated, pleasurable read- 
ing, and if the story is passed to the children, 
joy and zest to the curriculum. I leave it to its 
journey, wishing it from alpha to omega the success 


it rightly deserves. 


NoRMAN GILL. . 
Nottingham, 1937. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
ALPHABET 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


WHILE it is true that today the young child finds 
the learning of his letters spiced with fun and 
pictures, it is equally true that both fun and 
pictures cease when he knows his alphabet per- 
fectly. Why is this so? Is it because the real 
story of the alphabet remains hidden in the 
closed pages of past history, or is it because of 
the pressure of the time-table? 

I think the answer lies a little in each reason. 
So very few people know the story of the evolution 
of the alphabet—and schools very decidedly are 
bound by an inelastic time-table, and so all the 
fun departs from the alphabet and only bare, 
isolated, uninteresting letters remain. 

Yet when we speak of a letter taken from an 
alphabet, we speak of a character. Now a char- 
acter in the form of a man is an interesting being. 
He may be an eccentric like the Beloved Vagabond, 
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or a crafty willing knave like Lancelot Gobbo. 
He may be detestable like Fagin, or lovable like 
St. Francis. But rogue or vagabond, hero or 
saint, he is a character—a being with a dominant 
personality, a person whom it is impossible to 
ignore. So too with letters—with written char- 
acters; they have life, are the product of an age- 
long growing, have absorbed this and that influence 
until like modern man they are what they are 
because of their antecedents. How appalling, 
therefore, that all this life-stuff is persistently 
ignored and only the mere shell is honoured. It 
is like praising the beautiful shape of a wine 
bottle and pouring the sun-liquid down the sink! 

We must change our attitude towards the 
alphabet, and we must change it quickly, for the 
child’s sake. 

The young child is fascinated by symbols. All 
his early efforts at drawing are symbolic as 
opposed to representational. Every parent, every 
teacher of young children, knows that this is so. 
The symbol always reveals the spirit of the object, 
of the being, of the dramatic action portrayed. 
A symbol, like an instinct, is crystallised experience, 
so we begin at the beginning when we turn the 
attention of the child once again to symbols. 

The child will have reached maturer years 
before he can fully appreciate the romantic 
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evolution of his letters, but none of us have 
grown so old that we cannot appreciate the 
beauty of simplicity. It is only the pseudo-intel- 
lectual and the degenerate that delight in the 
complex for the sake of complexity. Since the 
child reflects the life of the nation during its 
growth, to carry on or to revolt against that life 
as it reaches adulthood, we cannot be too careful 
in selecting the correct basis for its education. 
So simple ideas first, last, and all the time. 
Culture has grown up slowly, painfully, but 
steadily through the ages. Always the impulse of 
its progression has been the child-grown-man, 
with the legacy of an interesting childhood behind 
him. Culture has grown from a simple appre- 
ciation of beautiful things to a complex arrange- 
ment of the things of the mind, and today we see 
a new movement for the simplification of things 
cultural, so that all may enjoy them. So too with 
the alphabet. It grew from a simple beginning, 
went through a stage of terrifying complexity, 
and so on to a single standardisation in letter 
form. ‘This simplification spelt the doom of its 
romantic origin. Today we may pause again and 
take stock of our heritage. Schools are being 
reorganised upon a much simpler plan. Ages 
and attainments, psychological and physical factors 
are being taken into consideration and so the 
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time is opportune for the rehabilitation of the 
story of the alphabet. 

It does not matter how this is done as long 
as it is done. It is not a new and difficult subject. 
It links up happily and readily with the stories 
of world history told to every junior child in a 
progressive school. The teaching of world history, 
once frowned upon as difficult, unnecessary and 
positively dangerous, is now accepted as the 
only true concept in the teaching of the story 
of mankind upon the planet. So too with the 
teaching of the alphabet. Methods have changed 
there. They will go on changing as school life 
grows less mechanical and more cultural. The 
alphabet will come into its own again as a vital 
force. 

Today the omens set fair. This, we are told, is 
an age of science. By the paradox of history it 
is also the most romantic age ever witnessed in 
the affairs of men. 

Science, the keynote of interest among children, 
develops into the ‘open sesame’ to many a future 
Utopia with the young boy or girl; it is not only 
the warden but the crusader. Science and romance 
go hand in hand, for the inspiration of the scientist 
is pure romance. 

In this volume I set down the story of the 
growth of the alphabet from its simple beginnings. 
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We shall see how all the known world assisted 
in its growth and development, and today, when 
the English language bids fair to become the 
international language, we may be proud of our 
heritage. But first we should know its history. 


CHAPTER II 
WHEN MAN WAS VERY YOUNG 


In the beginning it is obvious that every man 
was a hunter with his mind and energy bent 
upon the kill. One day a man, or perhaps a 
group of men, had a very successful day. Their 
load was heavy but their hearts were light. Their 
food supply was assured for several days to come. 
They could rest. They could enjoy their leisure, 
and with the birth of leisure came the release of 
secret dreams. One of their number idly playing 
with a cutting edge, a splintered bone or a slither 
of wood, traced a figure in the dust, perhaps 
upon soft earth, clay, or mud. The design was 
simple, but magic. Others watching carelessly 
found themselves fascinated by the new shapes 
that grew before the eyes. ‘They were simple 
shapes, and magnetically alive. 

A shout goes up. Others come running . . . 
excitement everywhere. As time goes on, men 
leave the new-found artist to his newly discovered 
art while they go forth to hunt. There is no 
need for the artist to seek his food. This is supplied 
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_to him by his fellows, and in return he decorates 
their caves, their pottery, even their weapons. 
Later, others inspired by the example began to 
copy and then to create, for since the beginning 
of time creation has always followed hard upon 
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THE PRIMITIVE’ ARTIST 


the heels of copying: a principle often forgotten 
by certain modernists. So there grew up an 
artist class and a hunter class and the two classes 
were interrelated. 

The Palaeolithic artist captured the form of 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ALPHABET 


his models and set them down in strong vigorous 
lines. Brilliant outline work with the attention 
focused upon shape—two dimensional creations 
that recorded the world in which he lived. Seen 
in action the Palaeolithic artist had of necessity 
to draw from memory, for working upon the 
walls of his caves by primitive artificial light he 
could not work from a model. 

But the Palaeolithic artist is credited not only 
with artistic skill. He is credited, by one school 
of thought, with the invention of writing itself. 
So much may be supposition, this however remains, 
that at Niaux there has been found a fine drawing 
of a bison-like creature lying in the attitude of 
death. Alongside, numerous spots and strokes are 
to be seen. It is not wild hypothesis to associate 
the marks with the drawing, and the whole may 
refer to a record of a tribal kill; a written record 
set forth in symbolic form. 

Then, too, at La Crozo de Gentillo a piece of 
reindeer horn has been unearthed; upon the 
fragment appears a systematised series of incisions, 
quite deliberately cut and arranged. Anticipatory 
of the tally-stick of later years, may this not also 
be the beginning of a written record? Both these 
finds date from Palaeolithic times. 

Broadsheet One shows examples of the work 
of the Palaeolithic man. This is a convenient 
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starting point, for before the letter was written 
the shape was engraven. 

In parenthesis, perhaps a word at this point 
would not be out of place concerning my use 
of the broadsheet. I have chosen this technique 
to illustrate the work because in ages past the 
broadsheet occupied a vital position in the cultural 
life of the people in this country. I like the broad- 
sheet—and in my school work I use it as a means 
of illustration wherever possible. It lends itself 
so easily to the ubiquitous cyclostyle. 

‘The Neolithic artist marks what is perhaps the 
first transition period in the history of art. His 
work on the one hand was as vital as his Palaeo- 
lithic forbears, and on the other showed signs 
of decadence. He was able to draw strong line 
pictures of the life in his immediate surroundings. 
He also reduced realism to convention and reduced 
convention to so abstract a form that it had to 
be interpreted. And the fact that man began 
to desert the cave for the lake dwelling had 
of necessity an influence upon his artistic 
creations, for man was fast becoming a skilled 
artificer. ’ 

Broadsheet Two shows designs taken from the 
Neolithic Age. The first is an Egyptian graph, 
the second is an abstract design. This latter is 
of considerable interest to our study, since we 
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have to examine shapes and their origins. The 
remaining records are representational. 

The Chinese artist has always been to the 
Western mind a wonder and a wonderment. 
The wealth and culture of China is largely wasted 
to the world, because her writing is so cumber- 
some that not even the Chinese student can under- 
stand much of the written word. Today there is 
a movement for simplification, and once again 
in that simplification will disappear many of 
the noble traditions and legends of Ancient 
China. 

We are still able, however, to record the ideo- 
graphs of Ancient China. Broadsheet Three gives 
a series of examples of these graphic forms. Each 
collection of marks represents an idea or a definite 
object. When a people use a symbol in a manner 
which still shows a little of its pictorial origin, 
that symbol is called an ideograph. Chinese 
characters are still in the ideographic stage. ‘Those 
of you who know anything of the symbolism of 
the North American Indian will recognise a 
similarity in conception between the written word 
of the two peoples. Both use ideographs, and 
ideographs form the first international language 
invented by man. 

The Babylonian artist was controlled absolutely 
by his medium. He worked upon clay tablets 
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and he wrote upon clay tablets. And so his instinct 
and his intellect working hand in hand devised 
the cuneiform characters. These characters are 
shown on Broadsheet Four. A wet cake of clay, 
a skewer-like writing instrument, a few marks 
which reveal a pictorial origin, and Babylonian 
writing appears. The sun baked the clay tablet, 
turning it to “stone”? as Moses wrote the Ten 
Commandments upon a tablet of “stone.” 

The Egyptian artist stands as the finest example 
of the perfect recorder in early history. He worked 
on wood, on stone, on cloth, and on papyrus. 
He drew firm, strong lines, filled in the figures 
with blazing colours, and every colour had a 
meaning. Huis was the symbolism of line and 
colour. (Broadsheet Five.) 

From Egypt comes a perfect record of the 
evolution of an alphabet. 

In conclusion it is perhaps of interest to recall 
the medium used by these selected artists working 
in the ancient world. 

The Palaeolithic artist drew upon the walls 
of his cave and upon his weapons. The Neolithic 
artist drew upon pottery, decorated his weapons, 
designed with great care his utensils and his 
weapons, and even decorated the bodies of the 
people with beads and amulets. His was an 
applied art, an art applied to the communal life. 
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The Chinese artist drew with a brush upon 
leaves and parchment. 

The Babylonian artist drew upon clay tablets 
which he baked in the sun. 

The Egyptian artist drew upon papyrus which 
he gathered from the banks of the Nile. 

Today we write and draw upon paper, which 
in itself has a history almost as romantic as the 
alphabet. 

Not only did the artist triumph with his symbolic 
expression. He triumphed over his material, for 
he turned quite naturally to the most suitable 
substance to be found close at hand. 

From first to last the alphabet has grown out 
of conflict. 
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FROM PICTURE TO SYMBOL, OR THE STORY 
OF EGYPT 


Tue Egyptian artist gives us greater guidance in 
our work of tracing the growth of an alphabet. 
We are able to trace an evolutionary process here 
in Egypt. 

Egypt is the land of the Nile, as Iraq (Mesopo- 
tamia) is the land of the two rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. As the Babylonian artist 
flourished between his two rivers, so did the 
Egyptian artist flourish beside the waters of the 
Nile. 

Egypt, the land of the Nile, the land of colour, 
of colossal buildings and monuments, the land of 
Hebrew slavery, has given to the world of culture 
the most fascinating series of ideographs in the 
whole record. No person, possessing an acquisi- 
tive mind can wander through the Egyptian 
Galleries in the British Museum, or turn the pages 
of the Book of the Dead, without demanding 
further enlightenment upon this great civilisation. 

But if we are dazzled by the form and colour, 
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our knowledge of history makes us appalled at 
the pathos. Egypt is indeed a land of giants— 
and of tears. 

Egyptian writing falls easily into three cate- 
gories, each marking a historical development. 
These three groups are (a) the hieroglyphic, (b) 
the hieratic and (c) the demotic. 

The hieroglyphic characters were sacred ideo- 
graphs, used exclusively by the Egyptian priest- 





AN EGYPTIAN SCRIBE 


hood. Only the initiated could understand them. 
Only the consecrated ones could use them. They 
were not for either noble or commoner, but were 
sacred writings for the sacred priesthood recording 
metaphysical mysteries. Today, it is the hieroglyphic 
form of Egyptian writing that is the most familiar 
to us. Excavations, and published reproductions 
of the discoveries, have made us all too familiar 
with this great mystery of the Near East. We 
see it on all the tombs, on the walls of the temples, 
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on the sarcophagae that rest in the British Museum, 
on the cere-clothes that swaddle the mummified 
corpse of a dreaded pharaoh. 

The hieroglyphic character was a picture, repre- 
senting an idea, and the combination of pictures 
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DEMOTIC 


spelt a word. A cumbersome medium in which 
to express the rapidity of thought perhaps—but 
cumbersome only in our own eyes when we are 
ignorant of its fuller meaning. 

The priests were not conservative, however— 
or shall we say that perhaps pressure of circum- 
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stances made them less conservative, more inven- 
tive? Perhaps, as has happened so often in subse- 
quent history, the priesthood became allied to 
the political and commercial world, and a speedier 
form of recording became imperative. Whatever 
the cause, a system of simplification began to 
appear and out of this desire for, or need of, a 
simpler form arose a cursive style. This style was 
still showing strongly its derivative origin from 
the hieroglyphic. It became the hieratic form of 
character. 

Like the hieroglyphic form, the hieratic was still 
used exclusively by the priests, and records written 
in the hieratic reveal sacred customs and services. 

A community cannot consist solely of priests. 
There must be people before priests, and priests 
only when there are people to lead and exhort. 
People also wish to transmit their thoughts and 
desires through a medium that may be carried 
from place to place. The people of Ancient Egypt 
were not allowed to use either hieroglyphic or 
hieratic forms. Those were the prerogative of 
the priesthood. So out of a sheer necessity arose 
a third style—the demotic. Trade and commerce 
demanded a swift, simple and easily understand- 
able cursive style, as today the business man 
uses his typewriter while the lawyer still inscribes 
his deeds by hand in Old English characters. 
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The demotic form was a purely cursive style, 
formed for fluency and speed, and as is so often 
the case—else this book would not be written at 
all—the origin became obscure and in most cases 
completely forgotten. 

But today, as we pause amid our turbulent 
career in a world of speed, we give thanks to the 
Egyptian scribes who through the ages left so 
clear a record of how an alphabet may be derived 
from pictures. ‘This gives us a guide and serves 
as an inspiration. For what happened to the 
Egyptian alphabet has happened to our own. 

Broadsheet Five records a few examples of the 
Egyptian characters. (q.v.) 
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CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE ALPHABET GREW 


CIvILIsATIONS have risen, flourished and decayed, 
and as legacies to the general culture of the world 
they have left behind them a monument more 
enduring than carved idols, more enduring than 
the Pyramids—they have left behind them their 
alphabets. 

As we look once again upon these characters, 
with their beautiful shapes and their hidden 
meanings, we can see in our _ imagination 
the letter writer, the scribe, the Jiterati, devoting 
their lives to the recording of their own life and 
times. Each alphabet opens the door to an Aladdin’s 
cave filled with priceless treasures of art, philo- 
sophy and romance and we live again that 
colourful past that has given to us so many gems 
in the world’s literature. 

I believe the only way in which one may safely 
undertake so colossal a survey as this present 
study is to cast the net across the world of culture, 
capturing all alphabets within its meshes. Only 
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in such a manner can one show the contributory 
influences of all cultures. 

Early man handed on his lore as myths and 
legends are handed down from father to son to 
this very day. Even here in England, where 
the gift of writing is the possession of everyone, 
there are still pieces of craft skill, still local 
legends, still local secrets which do not go 
beyond the parish boundaries, for they are not 
committed to any form of written record. 
Here we have right at our door a survival 
of the earliest form of communication. We 
are proud of this survival and we guard it 
jealously. 

However, it became more and more obvious 
that a written record of certain happenings was 
imperative. Men began to gather together in 
larger crowds. ‘Towns and cities began to appear. 
With the forgathering of men came the need for 
a popular appeal. Also, the priesthood grew 
conscious of the psychological appeal of unifor- 
mity in ritual. Repetition is a primitive form of 
the mnemonic. Rites, services, laws, enactments 
demanded a central control. Hence the reason 
why alphabetic design originated with the priest- 
hood whether of a civilisation as in Egypt, or of 
a witch-doctor regime of earlier experiments in 
communal living. 
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Early forms of writing were laborious creations. 
They were in the hands of the intelligentsia and, 
as always throughout every civilisation when the 
intelligentsia get their hands firmly upon a cultural 
development, it becomes the dead hand of inelastic 
mentalities. Nothing kills so surely as conser- 
vatism, as witness the outcry when printing was 
discovered, yet looking back with wisdom that 
grows strongly after the event we see that Western 
civilisation did not begin to grow into a world 
influence until printing was invented and adopted 
by the teachers. 

Great names rise up out of the heavy 
mists that cloud the world’s early history, 
when we delve into the origin of alphabetical 
system. 

The Goths owed their alphabets to Ulfilas, 
Bishop of the Goths of Moesia. Ulfilas was born 
in A.D. 311 and died in Constantinople in a.p. 
381. He translated the Bible into Gothic. Com- 
pare this reference with the work of the Venerable 
Bede who translated parts.of the Bible into Early 
English. 

Armenia received an alphabet from Mesrob, 
who also translated the Scriptures. The Slavs 
derived their alphabet from Cyril. Tibetan writing 
owes its formation to T’ou-mi. It is an interesting 
fact that the driving force behind this invention 
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of an alphabet was intensely missionary in char- 
acter, the desire on the part of one person to 
spread a religion among the ‘heathen’. Here 
there is a basic reason why we should under- 
stand the origins and inventions of alphabets. 
We are all of us interested in reforms, some 
to a greater degree than others, but all of us 
help. The greatest cultural reforming influence 
in the world has been—the alphabet. This 
applies through history down to our own times. 
Under the Archonship Eucleides (403 B.c.) the 
Athenians adopted the Greek alphabet in its Ionic 
form. 

Charles the Great sponsored a clear hand- 
writing (A.D. 800). Peter the Great began to 
simplify Russian characters but died before the 
task was completed. The Bolsheviks, with their 
vision of a universal educational system, have 
continued the simplification begun by Peter the 
Great. 

In Chapter II I have referred to a record made 
by a Palaeolithic artist where he has indicated 
a tribal kill. This form of statistical record is 
mnemonic in nature and marks the first stage in 
the formation of an alphabet. An aid to memory— 
recalling facts and/or ideas. The second stage in 
alphabetic development would be the actual 
drawing of the idea to be expressed. An example 
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of this is to be seen in the hieroglyphics of Ancient 
Egypt, which is purely pictorial in form. Then 
we progress to the representation of an idea 
rather than the representation of an actual 
picture. This is the ideographic form which 
introduces the problem of previous knowledge. 
Thus at one stage in the development of the 
idea of number, a hand was drawn showing 
the four fingers and the thumb. This was 
simplified into a symbol representing the hand 
but resembling a boxing glove. This in turn 
was further simplified into the Roman V—the 
Roman symbol for five. 

Finally we find evolving the phonetic symbol 
that represents one sound only and when used 
in combination with other phonetic symbols sug- 
gests a ‘word’. Out of the phonetic form grew 
the alphabet. 

It cannot be impressed upon the reader too 
strongly that alphabets not only grew out of the 
pressure of local requirements and conditions, 
they also grew contagiously. Men began to travel. 
Thought stepped over the boundaries between 
adjacent countries and sailed over the seas in the 
ships of the first traders. Trade demanded a 
record and a record that was understandable in 
many tongues. Hence by contact and _ inter- 
change of thought and commerce alphabets adapted 
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themselves to changing conditions brought about 
by that travel. 

Of all the alphabets concerning which we have 
records in varying degrees of completeness, three 
early forms stand out distinctly. All these are 
ideographic in structure. The first is the Sumerian 
with its records written in cuneiform style. These 
-may be examined in the reproductions of Baby- 
lonian culture and particularly in the Hammurabi 
Code, of which there is in English a perfect record. 
The second is the complex Chinese system which 
may be examined today. It may be of interest 
to know that a Chinese student must learn at least 
3,000 characters before he can begin to read 
intelligently and a Chinese savant must learn 
40,000 characters. Is it any wonder then that 
popular education in China lags behind that of 
other countries, until a simpler form of alphabet 
is devised, so that the peasant may read the news 
of the week and the literary gems of Chinese 
literature.* The third form of ideographic script 
is the Ancient Egyptian, from which may be seen 
the steady passage from pictogram to a cursive 
style. 

I wish it were possible to give here a detailed 
analysis of these three great forms of alphabet, 


* A simpler form of alphabet has been introduced into China, but 
progress in popularisation is of necessity slow. 
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but I refrain from doing so purely upon utili- 
tarian grounds. I do not wish to crowd my pages 
with too much historical data, for then perhaps 
it would be difficult to see the wood for the trees. 
But I have indicated the universal desire of man 
for a flexible alphabet that would enable him 
to make his records. I have shown the pictorial 
beginnings of those examples chosen, and now 
I would emphasise the fact that speed alone drove 
men forward to invent the final ‘shorthand’ form 
of writing which we call the alphabet. Today 
speed is killing the great craft of handwriting. 
We have no time, it is said, for perfectly-formed 
characters. The child in the school is no longer 
chided for an ugly page of writing. If he can 
convey upon paper the full content of his thoughts, 
that is sufficient. But is it? May it not also be 
possible that careful handwriting shows strong 
character, deliberation and care? ‘The dictum 
that a genius always writes badly is a comforting 
doctrine for the careless, but it is a statement not 
entirely based on fact. So, as we teach the origin 
of the alphabet, as we train the hand in the craft 
of drawing, may we not also be influencing the 
child to make once again well formed and legible 
characters? For writing after all is a form of art, 
and we do not accept a poorly drawn picture from 
an artist, even when his colour sense is superb. 
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The alphabet is a thing of life. It grows today. 
Here then is the record of its living, drawn from 
the records of history before it is relegated for 
ever to the dust of a museum. 
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CHAPTER V 


STORIES THAT MAY BE TOLD CONCERNING THE 
LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 


Since I am attempting to set out the romance of 
the alphabet in this work, I am re-telling here some 
of the stories and giving some of the more obscure 
references. This I do with a set purpose wz. to 
give as complete a guide as is possible in so small 
a scope for both the general reader and the 
teacher. , 

I feel that the general public may not be put 
off by the occasional references to the educational 
world, and I suppose most persons who comprise 
the general reading public have to do with children 
in one way or another. And if they do not, there 
is no harm done, for the direction of this book is 
strongly of universal -interest. 

To elucidate further these notes which form 
the body of the present chapter, I am adding the 
following table to show the links between the 
story and the character or phrase involved. 
The numbers given in these notes correspond to 
the numbers of the stories which follow. 
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1. Apis the Sacred Bull. Here is the basic 
story which lies behind the letter A. It is of 
Egyptian origin and so the story comes from the 
Egyptian Myths. 


2. Osiris, the Earth-father of Ancient Egypt 
gives us the symbol of the Balance, from which 
comes our Double-O. The Eye of Osiris gives 
us also the character O. 


3. Isis, was the wife and sister of Osiris and 
so enters into the legend of Osiris, especially the 
part relating to the death of Osiris. 


4. Horus. The legend of Horus links us with 
one of the first stories of Dawn—Night; yet another 
example of how the study of the letters will take 
us into the field of nature myths, one of the most 
popular forms of stories for people of all ages. 


5. Anubis, assists Osiris in his work in the 
Great Hereafter, and so cannot be dissociated 
from the Earth God. 


6. The Scarab, the sacred beetle of the Egyp- 
tians. Its story sheds light upon the Egyptian 
idea of Immortality. 


7. Thoth, the Scribe of the Egyptian Gods, is 
reputed to have invented writing. 
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8. Nut, one of the hierarchy of the Egyptian 
Heavens, and so an important character in all 
Egyptian stories. Closely linked with the legends 
of Osiris (his father). 


9g. Ra, the Sun God (father to Osiris). The 
radiating rays of the sun symbol are to be found 
in all Egyptian writings. 


10. Alpha and Omega. A phrase to be found 
in the New Testament; forms a Biblical link with 
the romance of the alphabet. 


11. The Balance. Another Biblical link with 
Egyptian Mythology. The Balance of Osiris and 
the Balance of Belshazzar are closely related. 


12. Khammurabi, the Lawgiver, who wrote his 
cuneiform characters upon clay. So we are linked 
through this great historical leader to the cunei- 
form characters that occur so often in the actual 
evolution of the letters themselves. 


13. Moses, the Lawgiver. The Law of Moses 
would have been written upon parchment (sheep- 
skin) in Hebraic characters. The Ten Command- 
ments upon ‘tables of stone’ 7.e. sun-baked clay 
steles. 


14. Salon, the Lawgiver, with his statutes 
written in Greek, gives us, as does Moses, a definite 
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literary and historical background to the greater 
development and popularisation of a standardised 
alphabet. 


15. Runes. An early form of Gothic inscription 
to be found in parts of England today. 


16. David the Psalm-singer. David was, beside 
being a king, a native poet, singing and writing 
in Hebrew. So when we study Hebraic shapes and 
see their place in the general development of the 
alphabet, we can turn to the Psalms as the immor- 
tal result of those same characters. 


17. The Bible. The Bible is today recognised 
as an inspired anthology of a nation. 

One can understand the Bible more fully if 
one realises its link with the past. It was written 
in different languages, and each language enters 
into our survey somewhere. 


18. Ptah. So closely linked with Egyptian Myth- 
ology and early symbolism that sooner or later 
the reader will question the why and wherefore 
of Ptah. Hence his inclusion here. 


19. The Styx. One of the most fascinating of 
all the Greek stories, and certainly one that should 
be told when practising the Greek characters. 
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20. Charon—always associated with the River 
Styx, a fantastic and gruesome character. 


21. Babylon. The home of much of the cunei- 
form script which occurs so strongly in any survey 
of the origins of the alphabet. 


22. Baal. One of the great deities of the Old 
Testament and arises from a study of Hebraic 
forms. 


23. Babel. When children ask why there are 
many tongues and many alphabets, one has the 
story of Babel to tell. This story cannot be dis- 
sociated from the romance of the alphabet. 


24. Ammon. A form-name of a deity which 
recurs in many lands. Closely associated with the 
origin of the letter T. 


25. Zend-Avesta. The treasure chest of the 
wisdom of the East. As a collection of Laws it 
is, of course, as closely linked with the alphabet 
as are the Laws of Moses and of Solon. 


26. El Koran. The great Holy Book of the 
Mahommedan Faith. Linked with all forms of 
Eastern characters. 


So many of our letters originate from the Ancient 
Egyptian that I begin with outlines of stories 
taken from Egyptian Mythology. 
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1. Apis, the Sacred Bull. The Egyptians wrote 
the name of Apis the Sacred Bull as Hapi, which 
means ‘the hidden one’. The outward and visible 
sign of the god was a bull, black of hide, possessing 
peculiar marks and complete with a scarabean 
knot under its tongue. (See Scarab.) A quarter 
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APIS, THE SACRED BULL 


of a century was its allotted span of life, but should 
it die before its time, the body was embalmed 
and buried with full pomp and ceremony in the 
Bull Sanctuary at Memphis. This sanctuary was 
a vast building, elaborately decorated to be 
worthy of so holy a carcase. 
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Apis the Sacred Bull symbolised Ptah the Sun- 
god (q.v.). On occasions the symbol also stood 
to represent Osiris, the Egyptian Earth-father 
(q.v.). 

Egyptian mythology is full of beautiful stories, 
but one of the finest is, I think, that which con- 
cerns Apis. 

Once upon a time there were two brothers, 
Anapou and Bitou, and they loved one another 
very dearly. Because Anapou was the elder, all 
possessions belonged to him. But because Bitou 
loved his elder brother he served him fully all 
the day long. One day, however, a dark shadow 
fell between the two brothers. Anapou had a 
wife who accused Bitou of beating her because 
she would not yield herself to him. Anapou 
vowed vengeance upon Bitou and set out to kill 
him. Bitou was warned of his danger by the 
cattle whom he tended, and he fled. After him 
at full speed ran Anapou, who would have caught 
him but for a river full of crocodiles which sprang 
up between them, making it impossible for Anapou 
to come up with Bitou. 

As the two brothers stood facing one another 
across the river, Anapou shouted threats against 
his brother’s life for the great wrong he had done 
to him. Bitou called back, ‘Wait only until the 
morning light, my brother, and I will then tell 
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you all the truth.’ So Bitou and Anapou sat down 
on either bank of the crocodile river waiting for 
the dawn. When the sun rose the two brothers 
met, and Bitou told how Anapou’s wife had 
tempted him, and, when he would not yield 
because of the love he bore his brother, she accused 
him of assault to revenge herself upon Bitou. 

Anapou fell upon the neck of Bitou and wept 
bitterly, asking for forgiveness. ‘Come,’ said 
Anapou, ‘return with me and we will live as we 
lived formerly. I shall punish my wife that 
there can be no more sorrow between us.’ 

‘No,’ replied Bitou, ‘I will never return. I 
go on to the Valley of the Acacias. There I will 
live. I will take my heart from my body by my 
own magic and hang it up upon the highest 
branch of all that is upon the acacia tree. There 
it shall remain until the acacia shall be cut down. 
Then and only then shall you return to look for 
it. And when you find it, take it up into your 
hands, place it into a vessel of pure cold water, 
and behold, I shall live again. We shall be as 
one, working together for the overthrow of our 
enemies.’ 

‘But how shall I know when to come to you?’ 
asked Anapou. 

‘Two signs I will give to you,’ answered Bitou. 
‘First, a vessel of beer shall be handed to you, 
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and as you take it in your hand, the beer will 
suddenly froth and the froth shall run over. Call 
then for a cup of wine and you shall see a won- 
drous sight. The sediment of the wine shall float 
on top of the liquid. When these things happen 
make all haste to come to me for I shall need 
your help.’ 

‘I will remember,’ answered Anapou, and with 
embracings and tears he left his brother and 
journeyed home again. As he neared his home 
his wife ran out to meet him crying, ‘Is he dead? 
Have you slain him?’ And Anapou answered 
never a word. He drew his sword and slew his 
young wife and then mourned for his brother 
Bitou journeying to the Valley of the Acacias. 

Years passed, Anapou awaited the sign, and 
Bitou married a daughter of the nine gods. She 
was very beautiful and Bitou was proud of her 
loveliness. And of his great love he told her his 
innermost secret, that his heart hung upon the 
topmost branch of the acacia tree. His wife smiled 
as she heard tell of this, and stored the knowledge 
deep in her heart. 

Now at that time the Pharaoh who ruled over 
Egypt had heard tell of the beauty of Bitou’s 
wife. And he desired her for himself. So he sent 
armed men out to take Bitou unawares and kill 
him. But the strength of Bitou was as the strength 
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of legions, and the soldiers of Pharaoh returned 
no more. Pharaoh was angry when he was told 
of the fate of his picked men, and he plotted 
afresh. He sent messages of love to Bitou’s wife, 
messages full of promises of wealth and happiness 
and power. The woman listened and ran away 
from Bitou to come to Pharaoh, and Pharaoh 
made her his favourite wife, and so she entered 
his harem. And there she told to Pharaoh the 
secret of her husband, and Pharaoh bade his men 
cut down the acacia tree, and Bitou fell dead as 
the topmost branch crashed into the soil. 
Anapou called for beer and a jug flowing full 
was brought to him. As his hand grasped it the 
beer frothed forth and spilled over his hand. He 
called then for wine and looking closely, he saw 
the wine covered by a layer of sediment. Then 
he knew that the hour had struck. He got up, 
gathered his weapons and set out immediately 
for the valley. Arriving at his brother’s house 
he found his body lying dead upon his couch. 
Remembering all that Bitou had told him, he 
searched for the acacia tree and found it felled 
to the ground. No heart could he find, only a 
berry, brilliant red. This he took in his hand 
and placed in a vessel of pure clear water, and 
Bitou arose from the dead and embraced Anapou. 
Then Bitou told Anapou all that had happened 
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and Anapou swore vengeance. ‘No,’ said Bitou, 
‘do as I tell you. I will turn myself into Apis 
the Sacred Bull. When I have changed my shape, 
lead me to Pharaoh, who will reward you richly, 
and then I will devise means to punish the treachery 
of my wife.’ So Anapou did as he was bid and took 
the Bull to Pharaoh, who showed great delight 
at so rich a present. Pharaoh gave to Anapou 
presents of gold and silver and precious stones 
and heaped honours upon him, and the Sacred 
Bull roamed all over the Palace, for none dare 
touch him. 

And the Sacred Bull wandered into the harem, 
where his wife lay at her ease in luxury and com- 
fort, and there he called her name. She started 
up at the sound of the voice of the man she believed 
to be dead. ‘Who are you?’ she cried. 

‘I am Bitou, your husband. I am not dead, I 
have come for vengeance.’ 

And the woman fled from the harem and ran 
into the Palace unto Pharaoh, and there she 
asked a boon of Pharaoh. 

‘Ask whatsoever you will ask,’ Pharaoh replied, 
‘and it shall be yours.’ And his courtiers heard 
his oath and stood witnesses. 

‘Then kill for me the Sacred Bull that roams 
- about the Palace. It frightens me. Give me the 
liver to eat and then IJ shall fear nothing.’ 
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Pharaoh was very distressed at this request, 
but he had sworn on oath and his court had 
witnessed the oath, and he had to do as he had 
promised. So he instructed his men and they 
slew the Sacred Bull. As it fell upon its knees, 
dying, two drops of blood fell from its neck on 
to the ground. And the drops of blood grew larger 
and larger until two streams flowed from the 
carcase of the Sacred Bull to the very door of the 
Palace itself. There the streams stopped, and 
two trees sprang from the soil, one on either side 
of the doorway, and their branches met over the 
doorway, forming an arch. 

Pharaoh was overjoyed at the miracle and he 
called for his chair—and his favourite wife—and 
together they went to look at this manifestation 
of the gods. 

As the woman sat under her tree, she heard the 
tree whisper to her: ‘I am Bitou. You have not 
killed me even now. I seek revenge.’ And the 
woman grew afraid, and that night demanded 
of Pharaoh that he should cut down both the 
trees, for they were evil ones. And Pharaoh gave 
orders and the trees were felled, while Pharaoh 
and the favourite stood by watching. As the 
woodmen cut at the trunks of the tree that was 
Bitou, a chip flew high into the air and lodged 
in the mouth of the woman. And she gave birth 
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to a man child whom Pharaoh loved dearly as 
his son. And when Pharaoh died, his son reigned 
in his stead. When the son was crowned Pharaoh, 
he summoned all the court and revealed himself 
as Bitou and told of the treachery of his wife- 
mother. So the woman was executed, and when 
Bitou died Anapou reigned after. 

Students of comparative mythology will be 
interested to read that after the death of the 
Sacred Bull in the lore of Ancient Egypt, its spirit 
joined with that of Osiris and so became much 
more powerful. When this occurred, the hypen- 
ated name of Osiris-Apis was given to it, to denote 
its metamorphosis. The dual-named passed over 
into Greece and became Serapis. 

The worship of Serapis crossed Europe under 
the Romans and even reached England. 


2. Osiris. Osiris was the chief Earth-god of the 
Ancient Egyptians. It was Osiris who taught 
his worshippers that flesh was good for food, as 
it was Isis, his wife, who taught man to eat 
cereals. 

Osiris, like so many of the All-Fathers, had to 
suffer for his people. A terrible death and hideous 
mutilation was his fate at the hands of a jealous 
god. But the body was restored by Isis, who 
found every part save one, and so reconstructed 
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the physical Osiris. When the body was as com- 
plete as it possibly could be, the spirit returned 
to the shell again and Osiris was raised from 
the dead. 

After his ‘natural death’ and burial and final 
resurrection, Osiris became Judge of the Dead, 





OSIRIS 


where he may be seen sitting in judgment with 
timorous, sometimes cringing souls before him. 
His work in the After-world is pictorially recorded 
in the Book of the Dead. And here is the story of 
Osiris. 
Osiris was the son of Nut, the Sky-goddess, 
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wife of Ra, the Sun-god. Nut had five children, 
Osiris, Isis, Set, Horus, and Nephthys, all of 
whom were born on five succeeding days, to 
escape the curse laid upon her by her husband 
because of her infidelity to him. 

Osiris was the more favoured, and his educa- 
tion was undertaken with extreme care. When 
he reigned he gave to Egypt law and order and 
the art of husbandry and was loved by all, save 
one, his own brother Set, who ate his heart out 
in jealousy of his brother. 

Osiris would go abroad on his travels, perhaps 
to hunt, perhaps to take wisdom to further lands, 
and Isis, his sister and his wife, would reign in 
his stead. 

While Osiris was away on an expedition Set 
plotted against his life. He formed a conspiracy 
against the life of his brother and laid his plans 
well. At Set’s orders a large coffin was made of 
an exact size to fit Osiris. It was a beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship, ornamented and embellished 
until it lost all savour of the grave. 

Osiris returned, covered with glory, in triumph 
from his expedition. Set invited his brother to 
a feast to be given in his honour in Set’s palace. 
Despite Isis’ warning, for Isis knew Set’s evil 
ways better than Osiris did, Osiris went to the 
feast. Food was plentiful and wine flowed freely. 
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At the end of the feast, when laughter ran high, 
Set ordered the coffin to be brought in. 

‘“What’s that?’ asked Osiris. 

‘A coffin,’ answered Set. ‘A present from me 
to whomsoever fits it exactly.’ 

Everybody roared with laughter. It was an 
excellent joke, fitting well with the temper of the 





SET 


evening. Guest after guest laid down inside the 
chest, but all were too short, so no one could claim 
it. Osiris alone remained. Stepping down from 
his place at the banqueting table, Osiris laid him- 
self down in the chest and it fitted him exactly! 
‘It is yours,’ shouted Set, and crashed the lid 
into place. Conspirators rushed forward and 
securely fastened the lid, sealing the holes with 
molten lead. Then, picking up the chest with 
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the royal load, they threw it into the River 
Nile. 

Consternation reigned. Osiris had disappeared. 
Isis, distracted with grief, caused enquiries to be 
made and the truth came out. No sacred rites 
could be said for the dead when the body was 
absent. World wide the search for Osiris. No one 
had seen the chest. None knew of its whereabouts. 
Until some little children, playing by the Nile, 
told of how they had seen men throw a big box 
into the waters, and it had floated away. 

The Nile was searched, demons now helping 
the sorrowing Isis, and the coffin was found upon 
the shore of Byblos, held fast in the roots of a 
tree that grew by the water’s edge. 

After many adventures, Isis brought home the 
body of Osiris and wept over the body of her 
dead husband. Then she brooded over vengeance 
and determined to seek the aid of Horus. 

Set, returning from a hunting expedition, found 
that the chest had been discovered. Mad with 
rage, Set attacked the dead body of Osiris, cutting 
it into fourteen pieces. Each piece he threw into 
a different part of the country, until to discover 
every piece was wellnigh impossible. 

News of this reached Isis and once more she set 
out to find the body of her beloved. Seeking 
everywhere, she discovered thirteen pieces of the 
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body. One part she could not and did not find. 
Back in her palace she caused the parts to be 
sewn together, and over the almost perfect body 
she conducted the rites and ceremonies for the 
dead, and saved the soul of Osiris. 

Wherever she found a piece of the body there 
Isis founded a temple to Osiris. 

Horus grew stronger and stronger until man- 
hood was reached. Then Osiris returned in spirit 
and told Horus all that had happened to him, 
told of the treachery of Set and demanded ven- 
geance. Then did Horus swear a mighty oath 
against the life and safety of Set, and went forth 
ready to give battle. 

The strength of the two was sien matched. 
Now Horus won, now Set. And still they fight, 
for Set is the God of Night, and Horus the Rising 
Sun and, while the Dawn struggles against Dark- 
ness at the birth of each new day, so long will the 
fight continue. 

Osiris was the first god who ruled over the 
earth’s fertility. Later, after his terrible end, he 
became ruler of the Kingdom of the Dead, where 
he now sits in judgment to weigh the souls of the 
departed. 

Osiris was also the Moon-god, for his blood 
relationship with Ra, the Sun-god, made him travel 
along the same path. So where Ra ruled the day, 
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Osiris ruled the night (7.e. the underworld that is 
in darkness when the sun shines above). 


3. Isis. The wife and the sister of Osiris. The 
goddess of the home. Brother married sister in 
the days of the Egyptian dynasties, to keep pure 
the bloodline of hereditary rulers. 

Isis is the Earth-goddess of the Egyptians, and 
later was represented as the moon-symbol. She 
is more generally known as the corn-goddess, since 
it was Isis who taught the early husbandmen 
how to sow, reap and dress cereals for food. 

One legend tell of Isis changing herself into a 
swallow, which fans life into the dead body of 
Osiris. Her most picturesque legend is allied to 
the death of Osiris (q.v.). 


4. Horus. Horus the Child was the son of Osiris 
and Isis. Horus the Elder was the son of Nut 
and Ra. It is Horus the Child who combats with 
Set in the Dawn—Night legend, explained in the 
story of Osiris (q.v.). 

The god of secrecy and mystery is supposed to 
have been born in a lotus flower. 


5. Anubis. The dog-headed god of the Egyptians 
who preserved the human body after death, thus 
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the god of embalming. Herodotus gives three 
methods used by the embalmers— 


1. The washing of the body of a poor man with 
myrrh-water, followed by a seventy-day period of 
salting. 

2. A thorough drying of the shell of the body 
and its preservation in dry caves (catacombs). 

3. Soaking in bitumen. 


Anubis appears in the Book of the Dead as assist- 
ant to Osiris in weighing the hearts of the deceased. 


6. The Scarab. The Scarab, or Sacred Beetle 
of the Egyptians, was the symbol of immortality. 
The origin of this idea of immortality is enshrined 
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in the habits of the female of the species Scarabaeus 
sacer who seeks out a pile of cattle droppings. 
Selecting a part, she rolls it into a ball which 
she carries to a pit previously dug in readiness. 
Together with the ball she buries herself in the 
pit. Here she remains, and her egg is laid there. 
Later the Scarabaeus sacer emerges. ‘Thus the 
burial, the laying of the egg, the emergence and 
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the hatching under the incubation heat of the 
droppings, give rise to the idea of perpetual life. 

The scarab is to be found in almost all early 
forms of Egyptian records. 


7. Thoth. The Ibis-headed god of the Nile was 
the Egyptian inventor of writing. The Ibis, the 
bird who gave his head that a god could be made 
manifest, scraped with his bill upon the mud of 
the Nile; so were the first sacred characters 
invented. | 
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Thoth is the warden of the libraries and the 
watching eye over all writings. He is said to 
have been the inventor of the arts, the sciences 
and also astronomy. He is also the Recorder 
of the Dead. He appears in full glory in the 
Book*of the Dead. 





Thoth was of equal birth with Ra. And as 
Ra was a Sun-god, so was Thoth a god of the 
Moon. He was the mouth-piece of the gods, as 
well as the universal recorder. Every star was 
numbered, every deed tabulated. It was the 
work of Thoth with his all-seeing eye to chronicle 
the earth and the heavens ‘and all that dwell 
therein.’ 


8. Nut, Goddess of the earth and of the rain and 
symbolic of the morning light. 


g. Ra, the Sun-god, married Nut, of whom he 
begat Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis and Nephthys. 
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Founder through re-incarnation of the royal line 
of Pharaohs, who thus wielded immense power 
because of their affinity with the Sun-god. 





RA, THE SUN-GOD 


10. Alpha and Omega. ‘“I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending,” saith 
the Lord’ (Rev. 1. viii). 

‘I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the 

last’ (Rev. 1. xi). 

‘I the Lord, the first, and with the last: I am 
He’ (Isaiah 41. iv). 

‘Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and 
his redeemer the Lord of hosts; “‘I am the 
first, and I am the last; and beside me there 
is no God’’’ (Isaiah 44. vi). 
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‘Hearken unto me, O Jacob and Israel, my 
called; I am he; I am the first, I also am the 
last’ (Isaiah 48. xii). 


Alpha and Omega, the first and the last letters 
of the Greek alphabet, and as used in the quota- 


tions above, stand as word symbols for the God- 
head. 


11. The Balance. ‘Let me be weighed in an 
even balance’ (Job 31. vi). 


“MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN’ (Dan. 


5. XXV). 


TEKEL: ‘Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting.’ 


Belshazzar had feasted well and his lords and 
ladies with him. And when the feast was far 
spent there appeared the dreaded apparition and 
Belshazzar sent for Daniel; the soothsayers, astrolo- 
gers, and Chaldeans having failed him in his 
necessity. And Daniel interpreted the dream and 
was honoured for his wisdom. 

‘In that night was Belshazzar . . . slain. And 
Darius the Median took the Kingdom.’ 

The Balance is a familiar symbol in religious 
folklore. It occupies a prominent place in Egypt, 
being supervised by Osiris, the Earth-god. 
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12. Khammurabi, the Lawgiver. The name 
Khammurabi, sometimes spelt Hammurabi, was 
the name of the great King of Babylon, called 
in the Bible Amraphel, king of Shinar (Gen. 
14.1). 

During 1901-1902 a stele was discovered giving 
a bas-relief of Khammurabi receiving the Laws 
from the Sun-god. The inscriptions are in cunei- 
form characters and tell of society, customs and 
laws of ancient Babylon. 

This stele is one of the most prized possessions 
in the British Museum. 


13. Moses, the Lawgiver. Born to Amram and 
Jochebed, brother to Miriam and Aaron, of the 
tribe of Levi, Moses is the symbol of Hebraic 
patriarchy: Moses, the Lawgiver, faint echoes of 
whose laws still revolve around the globe. 

Hidden in the Nile, discovered and reared by 
an Egyptian princess, secretly at first, and finally 
the champion of his enslaved tribesmen, Moses 
offers to us one of the finest pictures of an inspired 
leader, fearless of consequences to himself for the 
furtherance of his Cause. 

Moses challenged Hebraic morality with its 
overlay of Egyptian mythology. He retires, com- 
munes with the Spirit and then comes forth 
thundering the edicts of Sinai. 
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Moses the Deliverer becomes Moses the Legis- 
lator. 

Mount Nebo saw the end of his career, but 
Jahveh was the accepted God and the Promised 
Land was in sight. 


14. Solon, the Lawgiver. Between the years 
638 B.c. and 558 B.c. there lived in Athens an 
immortal figure. His was the gift of patriotism, 
for he roused the Athenians against the Megarians, 
administering a shattering defeat at Salamis. 

The Athens of Solon’s day saw a high cost of 
living, a scarcity of money, with landowners and 
freemen mortgaged to the money-lenders. Solon 
resolved the problem by his Sezsachtheia (the shaking 
off of burdens). This, with the reform of the cur- 
rency and a ‘Buy Athenian Goods’ campaign, 
gave Solon the lead he sought. He became the 
founder of the Athenian Democracy. Before he 
died, however, he saw his work smashed by 
Pisistratus the Tyrant. 

Solon is numbered among the seven sages of 
Greece, being the wisest and the most profound 
of the coterie. 


15. The Runes. The Rune, runa, run, a Gothic 
word symbol signifying something occult. Later 
development gave the interpretation—Knowledge 
—Wisdom. | 
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On again through the ages we find runes used 
to denote the beginning of the Northern alphabet, 
sometimes spoken of as the Norroene alphabet. 
The beginning embraces the first six letters only, 
giving the name of Futhorc. 

The origin of the rune would seem to be obscure. 
One authority declares the rootstock to be the Greek 
alphabet. Other authorities demonstrate upon the 
hypothesis of the Latin alphabet. But, whatever 
the stock, the ‘runic’ language is Gothic, with its 
offshoots of Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon dialects. 

‘He who runes may read’ writes John Hargrave 
in the Confession of the Kibbo Rift, thereby giving 
proof that wise men often speak wisdom. . 


16. David, the Psalm Singer. Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahm), situated five miles south of Jerusalem, 
has given birth to David, and to Christ. 

David was the youngest son of Jesse, and the 
greatest of Israel’s kings. He was a youth of 
tremendous vitality, courage and personality. A 
shepherd bard, a scald of Israel, a weaver of 
words into psalms of glory and of sorrow, of 
jubilation and of despair, of patriotism and of 
national subjection. 

David, a genius, a diamond with many brilliant 
facets. Jerusalem—the resting place of the Ark 
of the Lord and the centre of a religious revival. 
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David himself is still an enigma. His psalms, 
the affections of his people for him, his love for 
Jonathan, do not harmonise with his conduct 
towards Uriah and Bathsheba, nor with the 
cruelty loosed by his wars. Is David a Hebraic 
Shakespeare, or a Macbeth? What does it matter, 
anyway? 

It is David the shepherd, the psalm-singer, who 
calls to our listening ear. 


17. The Bible. ‘The Bible is a book of many 
tongues, and it has been translated into many 
more. Portions of Daniel, Ezra and Jeremiah are 
written in Aramaic; the remainder of the Old 
Testament—excluding the Apocrypha (Persian, 
Palestine, Hebraic and Alexandrian writing)—is 
in the Hebrew tongue. 

The Septuagint is a Greek translation executed 
in Egypt between 300 B.c. and 150 B.c. As a 
translation it is terrible in parts and excellent in 
parts, a conglomerate of Hebraic-Greco emotion. 

There is a translation made directly from the 
Hebrew into the Syriac. The main section of the 
Syriac version is called the Pestito, meaning ‘the 
vulgar’, z.e. belonging to the common people. 

From the Syriac there comes the Itala, a liter- 
ary translation in Latin. This translation of a 
translation was revised and became the Vulgate. 
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The work was undertaken by Jerome (A.D. 392- 
404). He was a master of the Hebrew, but his 
work is uneven. 

In addition to these versions there are Arabic, 
Persian and Ethiopian versions. 


18. Ptah is the Creator in Egyptian mythology. 
Out of the cosmic egg which he fashioned there 
came the sun, the earth and the moon. His high 
temple was at Memphis, but later when his name 
became confused with Ra, and Amen-Ra, and 
other Sun-gods, his temples were to be found 
scattered throughout the land. 


19. Styx. Oceanus and Tethys gave birth to 
Styx, who married Titan Pallas, by whom she 
_had four children, Nike, Bia, Zelus and Kratos. 

The river called the Styx encircled the under- 
world. Its waters were sacred to all oaths sworn 
upon it, the manner of the oath being that a cup 
of Styxian water was poured on to the ground 
as the oath was declared. 


20. Charon was the ferryman on the Styx, his 
eternal task being to ferry the souls of the dead 
across the river into the Land of the Shades, the 
Kingdom of Hades, who had Persephone to wife, 


21. Babylon has its derivation in Bab-ili, meaning 
‘the gateway of the gods’. Babylonia was divided 
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into separate ‘sections’, each containing certain 
tribes. Sumer was one of these divisions. Here 
Sumer stands for the Shinar of the Old Testament. 

From the excavations at Babylon inscriptions 
were discovered, from which we learn that agricul- 
tural pursuits were most successfully undertaken, 
and the site of ancient Babylon is even to this day 
a network of ditches that were once canals. 

The inscriptions reveal also the existence of a 
dual-tribe control, the Semitic Babylonians and 
the non-Semitic populace. The first spoke a tongue 
not far removed from Hebrew and Arabic, while 
the second people spoke Turanian. 

The bulk of the Babylonian inscriptions are 
written in a non-Semitic dialect. 


22. Baal. ‘And it came to pass on the morrow 
that Balek took Balaam and brought him up into 
the high places of Baal. . . .’ (Numbers 22 xli). 

‘And they forsook the Lord and served Baal’ 

(Judges 2. x11). 

Baal in Hebrew signifying ‘Lord’ and Baal 
was the chief male god numbered among the 
North Semitic deities. He was another Sun 
symbol revealing the sun as the owner and giver 
of the fruits of the soil. 

Baal reached the zenith of his magnificence in 
Tyre. Jezebel introduced Baal-worship to Israel. 
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Elijah arose in anger, but no drastic steps were 
taken until Jehu reigned, who cast out the false 
religion, murdering Jezebel (vide II Kings 30. 
XXXVI1). 


23. Babel. Read Genesis 11. i-ix. In the story 
of the Tower of Babel we have a serious attempt 
to explain the multitudinous tongues on earth 
and the differentiation between race and race. 
(Babel = bal bel (Aramaic) = confound.) 

The Tower of Babel is sometimes identified 
with a tower attached to the temple E-sagilla, 
now known as Amran. This is in Babylon itself, 
and gives rise to the suggestion that Babel may 
not be derived from ‘bal bel’ at all, but from 
Bab-ili, ‘the gateway of the gods’ and therefore 
having no reference to confusion at all. 


24. Ammon is ‘the unknown god’ of the Egyp- 
tians, ‘the unrevealed’. He appears in many 
forms in as many nations, notably as the Greek 
Zeus and the Roman Jupiter, both names represent 
the All-Father of each respective race. 

Ammon appears in Egyptian hieroglyphics as 
a figure holding in one hand the wand of office 
and in the other the Tau, the symbol of love. 

Thebes was the centre of Ammon-worship, and 
at Kernak there stands to this day the gigantic 
remains of his erstwhile magnificent temple. 
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25. Zend-Avesta. The Zend-Avesta is ‘a com- 
ment upon the Law’. Avesta=the Law. 

The Zend-Avesta contains all the wisdom of 
an Eastern teacher who preached that the way of 
life was governed by destiny to do good actions 
and refrain from doing evil. It is the wisdom 
of Zoroaster and is written in Iranian, a branch 
of the Aryan tongue which forms the root- 
stock of the European tongues and dialects. 

Zoroaster was a monotheist reformer who began 
his life’s work when he was thirty years of age 
and was murdered after he had reached the 
venerable age of seventy. 

The Parsees. are the modern believers in 
Zoroastrianism. 


26. El Koran, the Bible of the devout Moham- 
medans, contains the utterances of Mohammed, 
the Prophet. 

Mohammed was a monotheist— There is no 
god but God.’ He was anti-idolatry and a believer 
in strict religious observances. 

The Koran, which contains some one hundred 
and fourteen suras (or chapters), is written in the 
Arabic tongue. 

No word of the Koran appears to have been 
written by Mohammed himself. The Koran is a 
compilation by the scribes and was undertaken after 
the death of the Prophet. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN THE TEACHING OF 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ALPHABET 


I am certain that if we link the geographical 
distribution of culture with the actual work along 
cultural lines, we shall make a sounder structure 
of our educational system. 

Departmentalisation is an ugly word, but it 
stands for an even uglier thought. We have 
departmentalised everything until we now struggle 
against our own tide of file-paper folly. We have 
even departmentalised art—and that is about the 
height of imbecility. For art as language is a 
thing of growth, with its shoots rooted in multi- 
tudinous places. Colour too has been depart- 
mentalised, when colour systems can be traced 
through the ages with each age dependent upon 
a derivative source. 

When one teaches the history of the alphabet, 
there is the geographical angle to be considered. 
It must be considered, for then the child will 
realise the wealth of nations that has gone to 
make up the present form of the letter. 
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THESE PEOPLE HAVE ALL HELPED TO MAKE THE 
STORY OF THE LETTER ‘A’. 
COMPILE A SERIES OF MAPS ILLUSTRATING THE DIVERS 
SOURCES OF THE OTHER CHARACTERS. 
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A child always appreciates effort—and to show 
the effort of the ages in the formulation of a 
character is no mean thing in education. 

How may this be done? The process is simple. 
One look at the accompanying map will show the 
procedure. 

Here we have the character A. Various forms 
of this character are to be found among the writings 
of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, in the Aegean and the Cretan civilisa- 
tions and among the Roman letters. So we have 
a map of Europe, and we have the character A 
set out clearly in one corner. From this character 
run ‘guide lines’ to all the derivative countries. 
At a glance a child can see the stupendous power 
of growth behind its everyday form. 

For a child to make such a map is good. It 
entails constant reference to the atlas, and as a 
child seeks and finds the centre of Egyptian 
civilisation he conjures up in his mind’s eye the 
pictures he has seen depicting the Egyptian 
civilisation. So he proceeds from the character 
to the map, and through the map to social life, 
and so back to his own graphic effort again. A 
cultural activity zn excelsis. 

If each letter is treated so—then another angle 
is added to the study that vitalises the alphabet. 

A large map for class work is useful but, if 
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adopted, then the Pacific angle, should be used. 
This is more explanatory of the distributions of 
civilisation than the normal print. I give this 
angle here. And it might be borne in mind that 
early civilisations and indeed, even the new 
civilisations, lie mainly between the Equator and 
the Tropic of Cancer. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE WORK DONE WITH 
‘c’ CHILDREN 


Wuen_ Hadowisation first took shape in our 
educational world, I was given control of 
some two hundred children, all of whom 
had been ‘listed’ as ‘C’ children, 2.e. children 
whose mental age showed at least one year’s 
retardation. 

All work became graphic. We talked in pictures, 
worked in pictures, drew pictures. Arts and 
Crafts became the fundamental keynote of all 
activities. —Then came the problem of handwriting 
and composition. How to do this graphically 
was the problem that exercised our minds. ‘Then 
I remembered my early work among children in 
woodcraft and holiday camps, and I knew I held 
the key to the situation. 

We began to work in real earnest upon the 
evolution of the alphabet. Out of this work now 
arises the present volume. But ‘C’ children had 
to be coaxed, led, not driven, and I devised what 
was probably the first graphic copy-book. Hours 
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of work upon a cyclostyle furnished every child 
with a volume that showed the story of the alpha- 
bet in form and in story. And here is a record 
of that form of teaching. 

The results exceeded our wildest expectations. 
Drawing skill was raised, handwriting improved 
out of all recognition, and composition and litera- 
ture took on a new and vitalised meaning. 

The drawing illustrating this section reveals the 
simple method employed. A row of graphic 
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figures—space for copying them, and then a 
_ word or two—a concise phrase, and the work 
was begun that was to gather momentum 
and produce at a later date quite creditable 
manuscript writing and the recording of local 
legends. 

For all children, but specially for ‘C’ children 
this approach to the alphabet is, I fervently 
believe, sound educational technique. 

Sound, because it makes the most of the romantic 
side of learning, a side often forgotten by our 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ALPHABET 
pedagogues. But today, when the general policy 
of all teachers is to make learning as attrac- 
tive as possible, I think the hour is striking 
when the alphabet can once again come into its 
own. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ALPHABET, LETTERING AND 
ILLUMINATION 


Ir I consider it important to teach the child 
the pictorial origins of the alphabet, I consider 
it of importance too that the child shall know 
that decorative period in our history when illu- 
mination was considered one of the practical 
arts. 

Our children today know the difference between 
secluded monk and wandering friar, but the 
greater cultural influences of the ecclesiastical 
orders are often overlooked. Our children know 
‘of Alcuin and the Venerable Bede, but what 
do they know of the Book of Kells, or of the 
Book of Armagh? Yet fine reproductions of pages 
from these works are published and available to 
all. 

There is an appeal that comes from an alpha- 
betic character. There is also an appeal, an 
aesthetic appeal, that comes from an illuminated 
letter. Even a change in the colour of the ink 
in a manuscript attracts the eye. When I had 
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charge of a group of young scouts, all keen on 
up-to-date and tidy log-books, the most attractive 
work was done by a child of very poor parents, 
unable to afford water-colours. He borrowed 
some red ink from school and wrote the essential 
words in his narrative in red. So the salient 
features stood out strong and clear and the page 





A MONK AT WORK 


had an attractive look. This set the fashion. 
Every boy adopted this style, and it was an easy 
step from the use of red ink to the teaching of 
decorated capitals. So we progressed from tidy 
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log-books in black ink, to pages decorated with 
red ink, and so on to the path to fully decorated 
paragraphs. And parallel to this work ran a 
rising keenness to cut decorations in wood and 
lino. 

Teachers will recognise immediately the educa- 
tional possibilities in this approach. In the 
classroom there can be no end to its applica- 
tion. 

The coming of world history into our school 
curriculum gives us a fine start. I have mentioned 
previously the names of Alcuin and Bede. But 
we shall do well to remember Alfred the Great 
and the charming stories of his boyhood, Caxton 
and his first books that were like the manuscript 
originals. And behind these names and_ their 
magnetic stories stand the monasteries with their 
patient scribes working unknown and dying un- 
sung, until in after years the artistic world awoke 
to the aesthetic heritage that was there in the 
missals and the scripts, and the monastic scribe 
came into his own. 

We do well to picture this great servant of 
culture, the monk, who for the glory of God 
wrote and illustrated day by day the pages of 
Holy Script. 

An air of mystery hangs over this period in our 
art. At times it has seemed to be lost. Today 
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we grow more sanguine. Here and there we 
hear of modern scribes who keep alive the ancient 
craft, and schools begin to take an interest in 
this form of art-craft. I look to our schools to 
keep the tradition alive. 

In school there are many possibilities to keep 
the work alive, indeed to further the work 
entirely. For years I have contended that it 
should be part of the equipment of every senior 
school to possess a manuscript library. This 
library should contain 


1. A record of local legends. 

2. A brief but attractive local history. 

3. Good stories written by the pupils and worth 
preserving. 

4. Good poems written by the pupils. - 


Each unit in the library should be written by 
the children and illuminated by them. Each 
story should be illustrated and then bound in 
a small volume, this book-binding to be the 
contribution of the bookbinding class. It can be 
done, especially in these days when more and 
more time is being allocated to the arts and 
crafts. 

Such a library is priceless. By its very nature 
it is characteristic only of the school in which it 
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has been formed. It has individuality. And when 
new housing estates go up with their new schools 
and complete transported populations, this is the 
only way to give ‘roots’ to the school and so 
ensure a fine school tradition. 

While it is not possible to give here a complete 
history of illumination, one or two pertinent facts 
will, I feel, be of service to my readers. 

Let us clear the air at once. There are several 
methods of illumination. There is the method of 
decorating characters, using fine colours, and at 
times precious metals. 

Then there is the method of decorating com- 
plete manuscripts, interspersing the script with 
drawings and ornamented capitals. Then there 
is also a further method which decorated the 
manuscripts with drawings in line and in black 
and white. 

So an illuminated manuscript may not be one 
ornamented in colour, although this is of course 
the more general method. 

The manuscripts were invariably written upon 
carefully selected vellum and the colours used 
were either transparent in texture or opaque. 
Metalled letters were burnished. 

The scribe of olden days was both a lettering 
craftsman and an artist. Or, if another hand 
did the illustrations, then it is fairly certain that 
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the scribe controlled the lay-out, balancing posi- 
tion of illuminated character with mass of script. 
It is this balance between colour and _ script 
which marks the zenith of the craft of the early 
scribe. 

The work of the scribes in Europe is magnifi- 
cent. And there were two distinctive forms to 
the decoration used by those scribes. The illustra- 
tions, which are technically called ‘miniatures,’ 
and the illuminated capitals and _ interlacing 
borders. When, as often happens, the decorated 
capital letter enclosed a miniature, then was 
formed the ‘historiated initial’ letter. 

Fine examples of this can be seen wherever 
manuscripts are preserved. 

It was the religious works that received the 
careful attention of the scribe-monks, as was only 
natural. And of course lettering and illuminating 
demand quietude and painstaking labour—and 
the monastery was the finest forcing ground for 
this work. And probably still is today, for culture 
has not died within the walls of the monastery. 
Indeed, I have seen excellent work from the 
hands of living monks, and count it one of my 
proudest moments. While the outside world goes 
its rackety course, the cloistered quiet produces 
artists and craftsmen. 

The Middle Ages were creative almost to a 
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perfect degree, decorated missals, psalters and 
breviaries and the ‘books of the hours’ followed 
one another, each a masterpiece. 

We are, of course, rather inclined to think that 
decorated manuscripts were the sole prerogative 
of the monasteries of the Middle Ages. But this 
is not correct. We find a form of decorated 
manuscript among the papyri of Egypt. And 
so on down the ages. It is certainly true that 
the art reached its most exhilarating point in 
the Middle Ages and this tends to overshadow 
any precursor that the research student may 
discover. 

Ireland takes its place among the foremost in 
this history of illuminating, and today the Book 
of Kells and the Book of Armagh are classics to be 
defended and protected and preserved for all 
time. 

It is a refreshing thought that the modern 
Irishman realises the treasure his nation possesses, 
for he has much to be proud of. This Irish school 
of illuminators had a wide European influence. 
It came to England, crossed to Germany, may be 
found in Italy, and even forged a link with the 
Byzantine culture and arose again at the Court 
of Charlemagne. 

Celtic design is a vital force in the world of 
art, which no serious student can ignore. 
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After this transition period one finds definite 
schools arising in scattered countries. The craft 
of the illuminator spread its subtle influence, even 
as the painter’s influence spread after the fall of 
Constantinople. There was a renaissance, a great 
outcrop of artistic effort and then a decline and 
decay in almost every state. The Winchester 
school in England enables us to raise our heads 
in pride. Utrecht gave to us the Utrecht psalter, 
wherein we find outline drawing perfected as a 
form of decoration. 

The Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino 
in Italy blossomed forth as soon as the Irish con- 
tact was made. 

France produced some masters of the art, 
notably the Belleville breviary and Trés Riches 
Heures, under the patronage of Jean, Duc de 
Berry. 

The Grimani breviary is a classic in the Flemish 
style, the Sforza Book of Hours, to be seen in the 
British Museum, is a fine example of Italian 
work. 

As I said originally, it is not possible to give 
a full account of the history of illumination in 
so small a space as this. Such a history forms a 
work in itself. But I have attempted to outline 
here the main points in the development of the 
art-craft, to stimulate interest in further study 
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by the reader so interested. More I cannot do. 
All that one may hope is that the inevitable 
omissions will be forgiven and the spirit alone 
recognised. 
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APPENDIX A 


WHEN one reads through page after page of a 
volume such as this, one is a little prone to forget 
the long and arduous labours of the scholars 
which have gone to make up the quantum of our 
knowledge. This is ever the case, for the work 
of scholars is carried out quietly and in obscurity, 
and only slowly does it break upon the work- 
a-day world. 

To make this record as complete as possible, 
I propose therefore to add a note concerning 
several of the discoveries and a further note con- 
cerning the romantic background to several of 
the more individualistic units of my story. This, 
I think, will meet with the approval of all, for 
teachers reading this book will find a further 
link between the alphabet and history, students 
and general readers who come to such a work 
as this for information will find the field broadened. 
This should stimulate additional interest, which 
may in its turn produce the desire to learn further 
of the subject. It is because I hope that this 
desire for wider knowledge will be fulfilled that 
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I am adding a short Bibliography to this 
book. 

The notes I add here—notes which are indeed 
stories in outline, to be used as the reader wishes, 
are— 

1. The Story of the Book of Kells. 

2. The Finding of the Rosetta Stone. 

3. The Story of Cleopatra’s Needle. 

4. Layard and his work in Assyria. 

5. Sir Henry Rawlinson and the Rock of 

Behistun. 


1. THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


An interesting story surrounds the Book of Kells. 
Legend has it that St. Columcille visited St. 
Finnian. Now St. Finnian loved beautiful books 
even as much as St. Columcille did, and he had 
in his possession a wonderful psalter. St. Finnian 
was inordinately proud of his possession for indeed 
it was a treasure beyond price. 

St. Columcille knew of the existence of this 
book and went on a visit to St. Finnian. While 
under his roof St. Columcille made a fine copy 
of this work. To do this and to escape detection 
was a problem. St. Columcille was forced, there- 
fore, to work by night, and that made the work 
more difficult, for although lines and _ tracings 
and black letters will look the same by daylight 
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or by artificial light, colours will not—and do 
not. 

At this point a strange note enters into 
the story. St. Columcille was aided by a 
beam of pure clear light which streamed into 
the cell as he sat copying the cherished treasure 
of his host. 

Now, on occasions when the monks should have 
been quietly in their cells, the younger ones would 
steal out and meet together for merrymaking. 
One young monk, curious as to how the famous 
visitor spent his solitary night hours, crept along 
one time to peer into the cell of St. Columcille, 
and there he saw the figure of the visitor poring 
over the psalter, copying it slowly, lovingly, page 
by page. 

Surely was St. Columcille watched over, for 
his constant companion was a stork who stood 
beside him, standing upon one leg, as he copied 
the borrowed manuscript. A slight noise outside 
warned the stork of the spy, although his master 
had heard nothing, so engrossed was he in his 
work. The stork acted. Driving his long bill 
through the crevice in the door through which 
the young monk watched the copying, he blinded 
the intruder with one stroke. 

Beyond all doubt this blinding of the monk 
was the cause of the discovery by St. Finnian 
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of the copying of his manuscript, but it may be 
that St. Finnian, knowing the excellent crafts- 
manship of the St. Columcille, allowed St. Colum- 
cille to continue, unsuspecting that his secret had 
been told to the very men he had no wish should 
know of it. 

When the manuscript had been fully copied, 
then and only then did St. Finnian reveal the fact 
that he knew of the covert action of his guest. 
St. Finnian demanded that the copy should be 
handed over to him intact. 

St. Columcille bluntly refused, and a quarrel 
followed, and since there seemed to be no satis- 
factory solution arriving by mutual arrangement 
it was decided to refer the case to the King of 
Tara for judgment. 

In silence the King of Tara heard the case of 
St. Finnian claiming the copy of the psalter as 
his own. 

St. Columcille pleaded that the copy was his 
own handiwork and was therefore his own property, 
since it was the fruits of much labour and his 
own personal labour to boot. 

The King of Tara deliberated carefully, and 
finally pronounced his famous verdict: ‘To every 
cow, its calf; to every book, its copy’. 

For St. Finnian this was final judgment, but 
for St. Columcille it was an outrage. He contested 
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the ownership, refused to give up the copy until, 
when tempers got the better of reasoned argu- 
ment, war developed. The fight was stern and 
bloody and St. Columcille was banished from the 
land for the evil he had brought upon Ireland. 
He fled across the sea to the Isle of Iona, where 
he settled. Here he founded a monastery, here 
his work became famous and his name enters 
English history as St. Columba. 

It is therefore of interest that when one reads 
of the Synod of Whitby, at which the Celtic 
Church of the North and the Roman Church of 
the South sat in conference to decide the ultimate 
religious form for England, this Synod was the 
direct outcome of the flight of St. Columcille from 
Ireland—because of the Book of Kells. 


Note: Ireland, always rich in folklore and legend, 
possesses other ‘Books’ beside the Book of Kells. 
There is the Book of the Dun Cow, which dates from 
the year A.D. 1100 (circa), which tells of the astound- 
ing reincarnations of Tuan ma Carell. It also 
relates the adventures of one yclept St. Finnen. Is 
not this the St. Finnian of the St. Columcille legend? 

Cuchulain, whose picture may now be seen 
upon our poster hoardings, comes into the Book 
of the Dun Cow—called forth from the torments 
of hell by the good St. Patrick to convert the 
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King of Ireland to Christianity. A subtle use of 
old legend to further the new religion. 

The Book of Armagh gives an account of the 
gods of fertility, the Danaans, who once were 
heroes cast in a noble mould, but who centuries 
later were to live on as the fairies. 

The Book of Invasions tells of the coming of the 
Danaans to Ireland. The story is one of the most 
fascinating of all, for it tells of the origin of the 
Danaans from the great cities of Falias, Gorias, 
Finias and Murias. Each city gave to the Danaans 
a treasure endowed with mystic powers. The 
Stone of Destiny upon which the high kings of 
Ireland were always crowned came from Falias. 
This Stone of Destiny was loaned out of Tara by 
Murtagh mac Erc, King of Ireland to Fergus the 
Great of Scotland for his coronation. It stayed 
at Scone, became the Coronation Stone of Scone, 
was stolen by Edward I of England and is now in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Thus are the Kings of England crowned upon 
the stone upon which the ancient kings of Tara 
stood, the stone endowed with magical powers 
from the romantic city of Falias, home of the 
Danaans, after to be the fairies of Ireland. Thus 
is English history linked with Irish legend and 
folklore to the enrichment once again of English 
History. But what of Ireland? 
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The Book of Leinster tells of human sacrifices 
(which remind us very forcibly of our history 
lessons in school when we first heard tell of the 
Druids) and of the mighty exploits of Cuchulain, 
the Hound of Ulster. 


2. THE FINDING OF THE ROSETTA 
STONE. 


The Rosetta Stone is regarded as the open 
sesame of Egyptology. What is this Rosetta 
Stone? 

The Rosetta Stone is a black slab of basalt rock, 
bearing an inscription written in three styles. 
The stone was found at Rosetta in Lower Egypt 
in 1799 by one of Napoleon’s officers. At the 
fall of Alexandria in 1801 it came_ into 
British hands and in 1802 came to the British 
Museum. 

The inscription is in three distinctive styles, 
hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. It was the 
presence of the Greek version which gave the 
scholars their first clue. The Greek inscription 
was translated by Weston. In 1802 Akerblad 
attacked the demotic inscription and partly suc- 
ceeded in working out a translation. 

In 1818 Young discovered the name of Ptolemy 
and so forced the secret one stage further towards 
discovery. Then Champollion, using his know- 
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ledge of Modern Coptic, unravelled the mystery 
of the hieroglyphic system. 


3. THE STORY OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


On the Embankment in London there stands 
one of London’s most famous monuments—Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. This is of paramount importance 
for our present work, for here in the heart of 
London stands a relic of those very days about 
which we have been reading. Not only is the 
Needle of antiquarian interest, it is of value to 
future generations. In the vault at the base of 
the Needle there rest nineteenth century coins, 
toys and reprints of the Bible in many languages 
1.€. in diverse written characters, and so for all 
time our civilisation has preserved some of the 
interests and activities of the century during which 
Cleopatra’s Needle was erected on the Embank- 
ment. We can conjecture the historians and 
antiquarians of future ages still far off unearthing 
the treasure and commending the wisdom and the 
forethought of the scholars who lived in Victoria’s 
reign. 

What is the story of Cleopatra’s Needle? 

Nearly four thousand years ago this great 
granite column was erected at Heliopolis, the 
capital of Thothmes (or Thotmes) III, King of 
Egypt. Heliopolis was the City of the Sun-god 
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and the monument was erected to glorify the 
name of the Sun-god and also to glorify the name 
of Thothmes himself. We have no doubt that 
the glorification of himself was the more important 
motive in the eyes of Thothmes. The Sun-god 
ran for a bare second place. . 

Peans of praise in honour of Thothmes III 
were carved upon the granite, to stand for all 
time. } 

Rameses II, when he became King of Egypt, 
determined that if the glory of Thothmes III should 
be perpetuated, then his own glory should shine 
down the ages too. So upon another side of the 
monument Rameses carved his story and told 
the future generations of his own worth. 

Cleopatra ascended the throne of Egypt and 
gave instructions that the Thothmes—Rameses 
monument now resting at Heliopolis should be 
transferred to Alexandria, where she had her 
Court. The monument was removed, stood for 
a long time and then—fell. It lay where it fell, 
for people had grown indifferent to the lustre of 
their former rulers—as people will—and for some 
two thousand years it was hidden beneath the 
sands. 

In 1801 Sir Ralph Abercromby discovered it 
again. Sir Ralph was the commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian Expedition which fought at Aboukir 
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and at Alexandria in 1801. He was mortally 
wounded at Alexandria and before he died 
asked that Cleopatra’s Needle should be taken to 
London and set up there to commemorate his 
victory. 

So the monument, which was erected originally 
to perpetuate the lustre of the reigns of Thothmes, 
Rameses and then Cleopatra, was to come to its 
great resting place commemorating the victory of 
the commander-in-chief in Egypt. Once again 
a domestic stone links us with world history. 

The stone was long in coming. The expense 
of the transport of so huge a monument offered 
almost unsurmountable difficulties, but in 1877 
Professor Erasmus Wilson financed an expedition 
led by Sir James Alexander and the work was 
begun. ‘The money being available, there yet 
remained the problem of method; how best to 
convey this stone from Egypt to England. The 
final plans encased the entire stone in a 
boat-like construction complete with rudder 
and keel and even cabin and deck to hold six 
men. 

It was towed into the sea—struck a rock and 
sank. After great delay it was raised, the encasing 
boat-hulk repaired and made sea-worthy, and 
then lashed to the steamship Olga it began its 
long voyage. Passing through the Bay of Biscay 
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the Olga encountered fierce storms for which that 
Bay is notorious, and to save the Olga the boatcase 
had to be cast adrift. What happened to Cleo- 
patra’s Needle immediately afterwards? One can 
only conjecture the vicissitudes through which 
that shell with its strange cargo went. We do 
know that the shell was picked up by the Fitz- 
maurice some sixty days later and taken into Vigo, 
the Spanish seaport. 

From Vigo to England the journey was un- 
eventful, and on September 12th, 1878, the Needle 
was erected on the Embankment. 

One other interesting point remains. I said 
at the beginning of this outline that the Needle 
was erected first at Heliopolis. This Heliopolis is 
believed to be the On which is mentioned in the 
Bible, the place which is reputed to have been 
the birthplace of Moses and where he was reared. 
So another link emerges. 


4. LAYARD AND HIS WORK IN ASSYRIA. 


Assur-bani-pal (Greek: Sardanapalus) was given 
to luxurious living. He was weak and effeminate 
and corruption centred in his Court. Caring 
little for his people, he soon found that his people 
cared for themselves in no uncertain manner. 
The subject nations rose in armed rebellion. 
This succeeded in arousing in Assur-bani-pal the 
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last vestiges of manhood. He led his army against 
the rebels and for two whole years held them in 
check. It is this sudden warrior-spirit which makes 
one doubt the truth of the charges of effeminacy 
and corruption laid against the King, but the 
Tigris overflowed its banks, broke down the 
defensive walls, and the attacking army pounced 
in. 

Sardanapalus (Assur-bani-pal) gathered together 
his court and his treasures, fired the Imperial 
Palace and so died. 

This man, so queerly treated by historians, 
gave to the world a priceless gift—his great library 
at Nineveh. It is obvious that Assur-bani-pal 
loved the good things in literature, and to gather 
all that was good both in tradition and contempor- 
ary writings he sent out scribes and recorders 
who gathered together these scattered gems and 
housed them in Nineveh. 

There they lay, long after the Assyrian Empire 
had crumbled, to be found by Layard. The rolls 
of papyrus had been destroyed with the destruc- 
tion of the library—but the clay tablets written 
in cuneiform characters could not be destroyed. 
They could be and were broken. They could 
be and were sometimes defaced, but of the frag- 
ments much could be made. 

Layard discovered the library of Assur-bani-pal 
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while excavating with Rassam in 1852. Neither 
realised the true value and importance of their 
discovery. As is too often the case in cultural 
pursuits, Layard had to cease work and close 
down for want of money. He returned to England 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson followed him in office 
to direct any future excavations. 

Later in the year, more money being available, 
Rassam returned to finish the work begun by 
Layard. Complications set in, another excavator 
was on the site. The position became one of 
check-mate until Rassam was urged by the owner 
of the land to dig for himself and to ignore the 
French intruder. Rassam began to explore again 
—but by night. Imagine that picture; earnest 
and intent men digging for a buried library 
thousands of years old—by night. What a picture. 
of purposive activity that is. 

So was found the Great Library of Assur- 
bani-pal. 

What follows after the discovery is a book in 
itself. Of the translation of these cuneiform in- 
scriptions, the revealing of The Babylonian Story 
of the Deluge and the Epic of Gilgamish are to be 
found in the British Museum publication under 
that title. It is a thrilling adventure reading 
these early stories, and children love them well 
when retold in simple English, 
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5. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON AND THE 
ROCK OF BEHISTUN. 


Like the Rosetta Stone, the Behistun Inscription 
was in three versions. 

The Rock of Behistun is a precipitous rock-face 
some 1,700 feet in height and situated at Behistun 
in West Persia. 

The very appearance of this inscription is 
terrific. It stands twenty feet high, is sixty feet 
broad and is two hundred feet above the base 
of the cliff upon which it is carved. Sculptured 
panels hewn out by sheer force bear inscriptions 
with letters memorial to man’s desire for immor- 
tality. At the foot of the rock there is another 
memorial, Parthian sculptures depicting a fight 
between a king and one of his enemies. 

The enemy is being unseated by the king. The 
date of this particular carving is believed to be 
about 50 B.C. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, as Major Rawlinson, had 
been sent to Persia to organise a native army. 
- He was well versed in Persian, both in the language 
and what little was known of the literature. Obvi- 
ously a man of cultural pursuits, he began to make 
careful copies of the cuneiform inscriptions he 
found near him. 

His chief interest, however, became centred 
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upon the Rock of Behistun, where he had to 
work high up from the ground, standing upon 
perilous ledges, served by inadequate assistance. 
Under these conditions he began to copy the 
inscriptions and to translate them, concentrating 
upon the cuneiform versions. His translation 
caused a great sensation in the world of ancient 
language study. 
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I had just written the last word of this volume 
when by post came a letter from a young boy, 
aged fourteen years. The boy was interested in 
books and although we met quite casually in a 
friend’s house we talked long together. Soon the 
talk turned to the alphabet and I explained briefly 
how the alphabet had grown from pictures to print. 

We parted. We have not met since. Then 
suddenly this letter and an enclosure. The boy 
had been delving into encyclopedias and books 
and any reference books he could find, to track 
out for himself the story of the alphabet. He has 
set his discoveries down in a form of rhyme. I 
think this will interest my readers, for it shows 
what a chance word may do and how a child can 
be fired to go and seek for himself. His conclusions 
are not absolutely identical with mine. That is 
hardly possible, since I have access to sources which 
‘ he cannot have, but the effort, the initiative and the 
romance of discovery are there, and these are the 
most valuable of all assets in education, whether for- 
mal education or selfeducation. Here is the synopsis. 
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BEFORE THE LETTERS GREW 
was Apis the Sacred Bull and lived in Egypt. 


was the abode or house where the High Priest 
lived. 


was a camel wandering over the desert. 
was the door that welcomed the strangers. 


was the window that looked upon the 
world. 


was the eft, a dweller among water-lilies. 
was the horns of the eft and F the body. 


came from C, but H was a fence and protects 
all from evil. 


and J came from image, meaning ‘myself’. 


is the sacred letter and came from the symbol 
of worship— 


. It was called and stood for the spirit. 


was the lion that stood for justice, condemn- 
ing false weight. 

came from MEM., meaning ‘The Waters of 
the Deep’, and was known as the mother 
of all things living. 

was the ripple of water that passed over the 
face of the deep. 

was the Eye of Osiris seeing all invisibly, but 
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came from the Balance and weighed Good 
with Bad. 


was the portal that led to the temple. Where- 
in was the Holy of Holies. 

was Quoph, the talisman, a bird that brought 
good luck. 

came from the winged disc, a symbol of the 
great god, Ra. 

had many beginnings, but chief among them 
all is the stream and lily, both symbols of 
the sacred Nile. 

was Thoth, scribe to the Egyptian gods, 
writing in mud with his long curved bill. 

the axe, two-edged tool monstrous sharp; 

And Z the end of the alphabet, 

that comes from alpha-beta and is Greek 
in origin. 

was the zone, or belt, complete with dagger 
and hand, 

And so the tale is told, 
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Notes on the above Selection 


. For stories and studies of Celtic Art with special 
reference to the Book of Kells, etc. 


. For stories of the gods and goddesses of Ancient Egypt. 
A fund of stories to tell to children. 


. For details of the work of Layard and Rawlinson and 
for stories to tell. 
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4. The actual description, illustrated, of the Rosetta 
Stone. 


5. The work of Layard and stories. 


Nn 


. For story telling. 


7. An actual description of the Book of the Dead and 
for stories and drawings. 


8. A splendid survey of the link between the written 
character and the published book. 
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